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sent her and the melodies he had written upon its
pages, she was so formal and brief that he could
not fail to realise its significance. She assured him
of the life-long devotion of her whole family to
him, and particularly of his " naughtiest pupil and
childhood friend/' The assurance was no more
than an awkward apology, a not too gentle breaking
of the news. It is not for us to take sides in this
unhappy affair, but it is difficult to think well of
Marja Wodzinska. If not entirely heartless, she
was clumsy in her management of a delicate
situation. For all her sentiment and pretty com-
pliments, she did not know the worth of the man
who loved her.

Chopin was at last resigned to his unhappiness.
He suffered in silence and his health became
worse. Camille Pleyel sought to distract him by
taking him to London for a few days. Having
arrived, he was anxious not to appear in public,
but yielded to pressure to the extent of playing
under an assumed name at Broadwood's. The
attempt to hide his identity failed. In a letter to
HHIer a few weeks later, Mendelssohn wrote:
" It is said that Chopin came here suddenly but
paid no visits. One day he played magnificently
at Broadwood's, then fled. It appears he is very
ill35 The purpose of the visit was defeated, for at
this time the horror of tuberculosis made its
dread appearance. Chopin's first plan, of
travelling from London through Holland to
Germany, was abandoned, and in August he was
back in Paris. On the I4th he wrote to Mme